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Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all 
backgrounds and beliefs. Local group 
activities range from holidays for the 
handicapped and children’s playschemes 
to arts festivals and even bird watching. 
Toc H is short for Talbot House — the 
soldiers’ club in Belgium founded by the 
Reverend ‘Tubby’ Clayton in 1915. 
Today Toc H provides opportunities for 
people to test the relevance of practical 
Christianity and we welcome anyone who 
would like to give us a try. 


Members accept a four fold commitment: 


1. To build friendships across the 
barriers that divide man from man. 
2 To give personal service. 

3. To find their own convictions 


while always being willing to listen to the 
views of others. 
4. To work for the Kingdom of God. 


This magazine, which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world in 
which we live, takes it title from the 
third of these Four Points — to think 
fairly. 


Playgroup in the garden at Mark 3 
(see centre pages) 
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Personal View 


? 
TH Hee ee peen discussing all year the state and use of the Movement’, 
The Centra 


ttempt to bring US all into this critical e es ore important 
Cet the CEC authorised the issue of a tape in which members of jt. 
‘ad es ea ] Committees set out their differing views. Most of us have had a 
Finance and eat and to discuss the opinions expressed. We should NOW be 
chance to harn i Central Councillor or to the Director so that, when Council 
putting our views to : month, full account can be given to the views of all those of us 
oes Sie Cou to express them. Council may or may not decide that the 
who have taken the t action to cut back substantially our spending on staff. I make 
CEC should take urgen jew that such decisions at this year’s Council would be 
no secret of my own VI discussion is needed; that the time for firm decisions 


e; that much more open i 
aE E after full thought has been given to all points of view. 
i Gul Honorary Treasurer has clearly stated the problem of our dwindling R 


though still substantial — financial eee out the four financial options from 

Kon e ponon A to match our income. That means immediate and 

$ A e in the number of staff we employ (since three quarters of our 
expenditure is on pay and related costs and on pensions). 

J We can increase membership giving so that income rises to match our spending. 

This means that we have to find an extra sum of 50p a week per member — 

Jess, of course, if we covenant what we give. è - 

We can buya little time by following both the first two options in part. 

4. We can go on spending at the present rate — not rashly but with careful 
thought and prayer, trusting that we are investing in the right people and places 
to ensure the continuance and the spread of that ‘love in action’ which has 
always been the Movement’s driving force and without which we are nothing. 
As I listened to the differing views of CEC members on which of these options 

we should follow, and to what extent, a simple fact came home to me. The line we 

follow is largely determined by the point from which we start our thinking. That is 
why sincere and experienced people, all dedicated to Toc H, can reach almost 
diametrically opposed views about what we should do. 

If we start from the resources end; if we start by thinking about resources as 
money invested or in the bank; then we see at once that funds are starting to diminish. 
If we consider that the CEC’s responsibility for stewardship of the Movement’s very 
large accumulated assets means that we must not allow them to fall; that we must 
preserve and even try to increase them; then we have no choice but to go for option 
one in the list above, and to do so without further delay. Carried to its limit that 
would mean, as one speaker on the tape pointed out, that in a few years we could have 
a number of buildings and a lot of money — but what else? 

But we can look at our position from quite a different angle. We are a spiritual 
Movement with a healing mission. Branches and Groups of all ages and types — 
including projects groups and Friendship Circles and the rest — need help to start up 
and to stay sesponsive and outward looking in a rapidly changing world. This calls for 
some carefully chosen and trained staff and probably for some buildings as bases and 
centres of thought and prayer. Already there are good and powerful things happening 
across the country — and indeed, around the world. Literally thousands of Toc H 
members have shown over and over again that they will give till it hurts to a cause that 
seems to them to be worth it. There is never a problem in raising enough money to 
SS hima tasks. If we start from this point, we are in a different debate. 
aes a detente tee wee faith and trust, all four of our Treasurer's options 

ieee bh wee worry to bury our assets in case we lose them. ni 

inh a eae 4 mondl s e al be. Put Le ae 
al ratne n 
concern about money. If ever this Movement rail Bete acre atone toa 
joint stock company, the Devil will have won the day. Of course some material 
resources are useful as tools in our work for the Kined But if we forget that they 
are only tools; that the 3 gaom. But il we forg 
À y are not even essential tools because we — all of us —are the 
most important resource; then we shall have set ill be working 
for this world and its Prince dts, set up a golden calf. We will be ` ie 
ost sight of the Kingdom and its King. 


Opening words of one of W 2 
Fae ordsworth’s sonnets have been haunting me throughout ae 


‘The world is too mu 


U 


ch with us; late ar 

; } Š id soon, 

: Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers Í 
esus, of course, put it more strongly ii 


Si ; ; 
eek first the Kingdom’, he said, ‘and all these things will be added.’ FGR 
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Whats happening in 


‘PICKERING ?.__ 


Pickering has always been noted as one of 
Yorkshire’s most attractive towns and, in 
recent years, has become a very popular 
tourist centre. ‘The gateway to the North 
Yorkshire Moors’ has become its proud 
claim. Over the past decade, Pickering’s 
streets have been filled with the 
thousands of visitors attracted to the 
historic Moors Railway with its splendid 
steam locomotives, its beautiful route to 
Goathland and Grosmont and its 
wonderful air of nostalgia. Pickering Joint 
Branch, through its project workers, has 
been involved in the development of this 
railway. 

Before the opening of the historic 
railway, Pickering was a small market 
town on the edge of the moors, famous 
only for its castle and the church of St 
Peter and St Paul with its remarkable 
fresco wall paintings. But a real sense of 
community and Christian unity is kept 


Four Hee - ia a rS 


alive by our active Branch. Our 13 
members, several of them senior citizens, 
are involved with many aspects of the 
town’s way of life. 

Small as we are, we have our sights 
always set towards new horizons. In 
recent months we have received a Warden 
Manor Award which helped greatly 
towards our ‘Kick Start/80’ run in 
conjunction with the Ryedale Sports 
Club and raised £130. This year being the 
International Year for Disabled People we 
have helped to raise £100 for the 
Pickering Branch for the Blind, £100 
towards the funds for the Yorkshire 
Cancer Research Appeal, £25 for the 
British Heart and Chest Foundation and, 
through the sale of old magazines and 
books, £81 was raised and four bicycles 
purchased for the Welburn Hall Special 
School for physically handicapped 
children (see picture). 


for use by the children of ii Hall Special School 
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Projects are being tackled which 
folk with their feet too well rooted to the 
ground would have declared beyond the 
scope of so small a group of people. 
Already I have mentioned the combined 
efforts of the Ryedale Sports Club 
helping us with a ‘Kick Start’ and of the 
monies raised. Now the Christian spirit of 
these young people has once again come 
to our aid in the form of a sponsored 
‘bed push’ to aid our medical aid project. 
With their great determination and will 
and muscle power, pushing up hill and 
down dale for 25 miles, a great 
achievement was gained with a sum of 
£108 being raised. There are other ways 
in which we serve our community, for 
one Wednesday in every month sees us at 
the local home for the elderly, giving an 
evening’s entertainment to the residents. 
Our own work is supplemented by guest 
speakers who also give slide shows and 
other forms of entertainment. On various 
occasions we also take the residents for 
outings. Another venture has been the 
hiring of sound movie films and 
presenting shows for the elderly 
housebound folk of the town. Already 
this has been so successful that we are 
being asked to make it an annual event. 

I mentioned previously the 
monies raised for our medical aid project. 
A survey by the Branch found a great 
need for medical care among the sick and 
disabled folk of the town and,asa result, 
the Branch set up a medical aid centre. 
From our resources we are able to 
provide such things as wheelchairs, 
commodes and walking aids on a short 
term loan arrangement. This is another 
service which we mean to extend as funds 
become available and purchases can be 
made. 

We are proud that the light of 
Toc H in Pickering burns brightly. 


Somerton (Somerset) Joint Branch 
presented a collection of gifts to Wessex 
House — a home for the elderly. The gifts 
— which included a piano, a music centre 
and a colour TV set — were formally 
received by Mr J McCall in the presence 
of the house's matron and a number of 
residents. 
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In Brief... 


@ Enid Shaw, Sherborne and Yeovil 
Branch Secretary, writes: ‘In June, 
Charmouth Joint Branch were hosts to a 
party of disabled from Sherborne. A hot 
lunch was provided, cooked and served 
by members. An afternoon trip to the 
beach was short lived owing to the very 
cold weather, but we were invited into a 
member’s home for a chat, and to hear 
Gilbert and Sullivan records — most 
enjoyable — and then back to the village 
hail for a sumptuous tea. Thank you 
Charmouth for a truly lovely day’. 
Sherborne and Yeovil Branch have 
for the past two years arranged monthly 
outings for the disabled, and housebound. 


@ Twydall Joint Branch held their 
annual tea party for housebound elderly 
people on 20 June. About 50 guests 
attended and all had a happy and 
enjoyable time. Transport was provided 
by the Kent minibus, the Age Concern 
minibus and various members’ cars. The 
Deputy Mayor and her husband called in 
during the afternoon and chatted with 
the guests. A lively entertainment was 
provided by the local Gir] Guides. 


@ Wessex Toc H is still busy. Wimborne 


(Dorset) Joint Branch again set up 
produce and bric-a-brac stalls at St 
Leonard’s Hospital Fair — this year 


raising more than £150 for the Hospital’s 
League of Friends. As part of their annual 
visit to Wimborne, Bournemouth and 
Christchurch Branch had a fascinating 
tour of the Wessex Water Authority's 
Regional Biology Unit, ending the day 
with a ‘get together’ over refreshments in 
the Wimborne Branch rooms. 
Bournemouth and Christchurch had a 
stand featuring their jigsaw library and 
tapes for the blind at a large two day 
exhibition mounted by the County’s 
Social Services Department for IY DP: the 
stand attracted a great deal of interest. 
This year, the Wessex District of Toc H 
organised Bournemouth Borough’s annual 
Alexandra Rose Day Appeal: their total 
collection was a local record, amounting 
to £665.54p. The proceeds were shared 
among several charities, including the 
Toc H Southern Region Extension Fund. 


@ Ecclesfield (Yorks) Women’s Branch 
set themselves a project for the 1YDP. 
They decided to help Thurcroft 
(Rotherham) Joint Branch (whose 
members are disabled) to buy a minbus. 
A June coffee evening cum bring and buy 
sale enabled them to send Thurcroft a 
cheque for £70. In July, Ecclesfield 
mounted a tea and concert for 150 senior 
citizens — an event which has been an 
annual highlight in the area for 36 years. 
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istri having 

, (Gwynedd) District are Nav" i 
pea g year and ae a 
Chairman writes to thank nuit 
involved for their unstinting ee re 
many ways. They are raising DI he 
ake, 15 handicape, national Year 

i i in the l 

A A Two Branches in a 
District have already raised cy aie 
and two others more than £100 each. : 
whole District sees this effort rsh 
challenge they are determined to meet. 


d an account of some 
of the activities of Cefn Coed Sie 
Glamorgan) Men’s Branch. On a won ni 
fully fine summer afternoon, the an 
took residents of the Llysfaen 
People’s Home on a country tour to 
Builth Wells. The countryside was al Its 
best and the guests thoroughly enjoyed 
the trip both ways, a fine tea and a stroll 
around Builth Wells. On the day of the 
Prince of Wales’ Wedding to Lady Diana 
Spencer, the Branch held a celebratory 
‘Royal Wedding Tea’ in the Branch 
rooms. 


@ We have just hear 


@ We have recently had a letter from a 
member of Mark 20s (Putney) 
Management Committee. This was a 
pleasure because we rarely hear from 
any of our Marks. In July, Mark 20 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of their 
first opening. The occasion brought 
together past and present marksmen, 
some whose residence period went back 
to 1936. Former marksmen — some with 
wives and families — turned up from 
places as far apart as Manchester and 
Littlehampton and many towns and 
villages between. Andrew Richards, the 
Mark’s Honorary Warden, presented 
musical interludes performed by current 
residents and some 80 people sat down to 
a high tea. Les Gosden cut the birthday 
cake: Les was a Putney marksman in 
1936 and still serves on the Management 
Committee. Revd Edgar Wallace proposed 
the toast of ‘The Mark’. Chairman Trevor 
Munns thanked Eira Rowley and her 
team for the splendid refreshments and 
all those who had taken the trouble to 
come along and join the Mark’s present 
residents on this great reunion day. 


@ Ernest Daynes — a former Chairman of 
ae (Somerset) Men’s Branch — 
recently spent a working holida 

Talbot House, Hopere oie! the 
vintage 1915 piano and re-building the 
old French harmonium of 1900. This 
work was done with the loyalty and full 
financial support of his Branch. 


Before 
leaving Talbot House he recorded a 
memorable moment, when British 


soldiers and their Chaplain once 


agai 
sang to the music of the old E: 4 


rgan, 
Tubby’s famous portable Organ is T 
receiving the surgical skill of Ernie 


Daynes, and on your ne i 

3 Xt trip to the Old 
House you too may be able to enjoy the 
music from the Upper Room. 


@On a fine summer - da 
Mid-Eastern Region held their ite 
Festival at Ashby de la Zouch (la | 
The day attracted a large attendance es 
a very wide area. A packed day inclu 
guided tours of the ancient parish ¢ 
and castle and tea followed by a fa 
evening in the local grammar scoa 
fine modern theatre. Roll cay wo 
followed by an inspiring address A 
Rose Radford, Chairman of the Cei 
Executive, an excellent performance fe 
the Moira and District Male Voice Choir 
a short rededication service > 
homegoing prayers. 


hurch 


and 


@ Knowle (Avon) Men’s Branch mage 
themselves responsible for running a 
bottle stall at the summer fete of the 
Axbridge Cheshire Home. Bottles were 
donated by Bristol members and twa 
Branch stalwarts collected and numbereq 
them all. On the sunny Sunday afternoon 
fete, all 240 bottles went within two 
hours and produced more than £85 for 
the Home. 


@ In August, Denny (Stirlingshire) Joint 
Branch arranged a day’s outing for a 
whole bus load of handicapped children. 
They went to Largs, where, following a 
meal kindly provided by the local Men’s 
Branch in their Branch Rooms, the 
children spent a happy day on the beach. 


@ Rhiwbina (Cardiff) Branch held a 
highly successful coffee evening which 
enabled them to donate £160 to their 
local Cheshire Home. 


90% of our Branch subscribers 
to Point Three are now paying their 
subscriptions in advance for a full 
year. This is an enormous help to us in 
meeting our Point Three bills 
promptly and holding the selling price. 
Thank you for all your help. I wonder 
if the remaining 10% can follow suit? 
The system is simple. Each Branch 
getting copies receives an invoice IN 
March every year setting out the cost 
of their Point Threes up to the 
following March. If you meet that 
cost promptly and in full, we always 
have the money in hand to meet our 
print bills. 


our 


2. More than 20% of 
subscribers now voluntarily make 4 
contribution to the high cost of Point 
Three postage. Again, many thanks for 
the helpful gesture. Any help you feel 
able to give towards the ever rising 
cost of posting Point Three to you 

be much appreciated. — Editor 
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Gas is clean, controllable, versatile and economical — the ideal 
domestic fuel. 

Thats why nearly 15 million customers use gas to heat their homes 
andcook their meals. 

But like all fuels it must be used wisely. 

Your gas showroom has a booklet that can help you. 

Among many important items, it covers: 

a What to do if you suspect a gas leak. 

a The vital need for proper ventilation and flues. 

m The laws on gas safety. 

a Why and how you should have your appliances properly 
installed and regularly serviced. 

= Special help for the elderly or disabled. 

So help yourself to gas safety — pick up a free copy at 


your gas showroom. BRITISH GAS 
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Adrian Dudman 
The Rołe of Staff. The Personnel 


Committee of the Central Executive has 
spent many hours thinking about and 
discussing what staff we need and what 
work they should be expected to do. 
Members of the Committee have during 
this year held supportive interviews in 
depth with field staff in an attempt to 
assess with them their priorities and 
methods of work and to move towards 
matching their individual talents, 
expertise and personalities to the needs 
and plans of their Regions. This process 
will continue against the background of 
the thinking in ‘The Way Forward’. It is 
already becoming clear to us that field 
staff generally should direct their energies 
towards enabling the membership to get 
on with the job, towards keeping us all 
thinking ahead about our purpose and 
towards interpreting that purpose in 
today’s world both with the membership 
and with those outside the Movement. It 
is also clear that, if a smaller staff is to 
carry out those roles effectively, members 
in Branches and Districts will need to do 
much more of the internal 
communications and projects work which 
currently absorbs so much staff time. 


Training has been our Cinderella for 
many years. Centrally and in the Regions 
a mere fraction of the money and effort 
required has been made available. The 
Personne] Committee considers that it is 
now very urgent that substantial sums be 


al Toc H resources 


set aside from nation ; ur 
for both staff and membership training. 


Possibly our training centres Ce 
House and Alison House) should be 
helped to plan a varied programme to 
excite the interest of members and non- 
members alike: we are conscious that this 
may mean temporary subsidies as part of 
a national training programme. 


Wendover. We are constantly reviewing 
the efficiency of the service HQ offers 
to the Movement — and its cost 
effectiveness. Four years ago, we had an 
independent study of the Headquarters 
which saved a number of posts. We are 
now in the middle of a study — again by 
outside consultants who are Toc H 
members — of the operation of the 
Finance Department and the Membership 
and Builders Records Department. We 
can never afford to be complacent about 
either the costs or the attitudes of 
administrative staff. We have had one visit 
this year from a group of Branch 
members to see how we operate and we 
expect this to be repeated by groups from 
other Regions. The first group of 
members were very appreciative and went 
away with a far better impression of us 
than they had when they arrived! But at 
least as important is what we learn from 
you when you visit us about how we can 
serve you better. 


AED 


History 


Earlier this year, ATV put out Sid Colin’ 
programme about the great Flanapan 
Allen partnership. A reference in d 
broadcast to Poperinge, led Gaai 
Barnett to write to the surviving membe, 
of this much loved team. We thin 
readers might like to see George’s lette 
and Mr Allen’s reply: g 
Dear Mr Allen 

On the recent programme o 
television ‘Bud ‘n’ Ches’ Portrayeq 7 
Leslie Crowther and Bernie Winters, K 
was mentioned that your first meetin 
was in Poperinge in Belgium, 8 

As Talbot House, Poperinge, was 
the birthplace of Toc H, would you be 
kind enough to inform me if it was at 
Talbot House that you first met. 

This information is purely for 
historical reasons as I haven’t been able 
to find anywhere in any of our literature 
the mention that this was the original 
venue where your great act met. 

Your help in this matter would he 
greatly appreciated for which I enclose 
a stamped addressed envelope. 

Yours sincerely 
G E Barnett 
Chief Accountant 


Dear Mr Barnett 

Thank you for your letter. I am 
afraid it was not Talbot House in 
Poperinghe, it was really in Proven — a 
small village just outside where I first met 
Bud — it was in an Estaminet. I and I 
think Bud (Robert Winthrop) would have 
visited T H. | certainly did — we were 
around that sector for a long time. 
Best wishes, sincerely 
Chesney Allen 


In June last, Crewkerne: (Somerset) Joint 
Branch celebrated their 50th birthday ™ 
the company of other local Branches, 
their own present and past members and 
a number of distinguished guests. At the 
rededication service in the parish church, 
the’ Branch’s new banner was carried by 
Garnett Cook — the longest serving 
Branch member (50 years) — who was 
Present when the Branch received its 
lamp at the Old Crystal Palace. The 
Service was followed by refreshments, 4 
social and an entertainment. We W 
long remember our anniversary’, say's "° 
Branch Secretary, ‘and though few 1 
numbers, we try to keep our light shining 
brightly by helping . . . when needed- 


YUUTH CALL seman 


Nicholas Stacey’s article in August’s 
Point Three is one of many such articles 
and statements currently being made on 
the whole topic of ‘national community 
service’ for young people. Numerous 
eminent people in varying walks of life 
are backing the call for some sort of large 
scale community service scheme for the 
young, and since the public launch of 
Youth Call in May, there has been much 
comment, some very hostile, in a variety 
of magazines related to youth work. 


One is bound to say, however, that the 
‘great debate’ that has been called for is a 
rather strange debate so far, and has a 
touch of ‘Alice in Wonderland’ about it. 
The original Youth Call document goes 
out of its way to stress that those who 
put it forward have not come to definite 
ideas or propositions, and yet want 
everyone to engage in a debate. To that 
extent, it isa debate about a non-existent 
proposition and therefore somewhat 
difficult to follow and to participate in. 
It is no surprise, therefore, that those 
who have sought to take issue with Youth 
Call have had to assume that, concealed 
in ‘either-ors’ of the document, there are 
hidden propositions, and that the 
overriding assumption is that those who 
are backing Youth Call are, to a large 
extent, envisaging a scheme which 
compels, or at least pressurizes, some or 
all young people to engage in community 
work. For example, a statement by the 
National Working Party of Young 
Volunteer Organisations is based firmly 
on the assumption that some form of 
compulsion is envisaged. Other equally 
knowledgeable opponents of the scheme 
have made the same assumption. 


However, when one reads the 
original document, (or Nicholas Stacey’s 
article) it is clearly stated that 
compulsion is an open question, which 
we should debate, and very far from 
being the agreed views of those who 
launched Youth Call. If so, why all the 
hostility? 


Falmouth (Cornwall) Joint Branch 
celebrated their 50th birthday this year 
on a happy and optimistic note. Their 
numbers are increasing, their jobs are 
expanding and recent improvements to 
Branch premises are providing a home for 
a junior activities club. The cake was cut 
by Alice Welford, carefully supervised by 
the Regional Chairman in thoughtful 
mood and in the presence of some 70 
members and friends from all parts 
of the SW. 


The hostility arises, one suspects, for two 
reasons. One is a response to the very fact 
that Youth Call is even prepared to 
consider the notion of compulsion. As Dr 
Fred Milsom, Chairman of the National 
Council for Voluntary Youth Services 
puts it, ‘the notion of using any kind of 
Strong sanctions to press hundreds of 
thousands of youngsters to “do good” is 
ethically unacceptable and practically 
ludicrous’. Clare Short, of “Youth Aid’ 
argues that ‘by suggesting a debate on the 
desirability of compulsory community 
service, Youth Call legitimizes an 
intolerable idea’. 


The other reason for the assumption that 
Youth Call is really talking about some 
form of compulsory service is that the 
whole package is really dependent on 
some method of forcing young people 
(however nicely it is expressed) and in 
particular those (described by Nicholas 
Stacey as ‘alienated’) who at present are 
not involved in community work, and 
show no wish to be. If, as the article 
suggested, a major concern is to do 
something about the youngsters we 
define as ‘problems’ then it is unlikely 
that these same youngsters will suddenly 
leap to serve their communities unless 
some powerful pressure is applied. 


If one takes the Youth Call proposals, on 
the basis of no compulsion, then they are 
really just calling for more effort and 
more resources for voluntary work by 
young people. To that, surely, all 
members of Toc H, and most people in 
the country, would say ‘Amen’. Yet that 
sort of call hardly seems to warrant 


public launchings, great national debates 
and all the other intimations that we are 
being offered something new, radical, and 
needing long and serious thought. One is 


left with the strong suspicion that it is the 
flirting with compulsion that is the only 
really new ingredient. How, if there is to 
be no compulsion, are all these ‘alienated’ 
young people suddenly going to become 
volunteers? However many resources are 
ploughed into the field, it would 
inevitably be a slow and gradual process 
of changing attitudes and norms, and it is 
a delusion to believe it would happen 
other than gradually. Yet Youth Call asks 
questions such as ‘Will there be enough 
work?’ and raises the problems of 
organisational structures, and quotes 
studies which show that 500,000 
volunteers could be used. All of this 
rather suggests that they are envisaging a 
speedy and massive increase in numbers. 
A degree of compulsion might be able to 
generate this — but otherwise, talk of 
500,000 young long term volunteers is 
pie in the sky, at least for many years. 


One is therefore left with the feeling that 
there are at least some of those who 
support Youth Call who see some form of 
compulsion as an integral part of the 
whole idea, but who for tactical reasons 
are not saying so. The great debate we are 
invited to hold would become much more 
real if those who feel that way were to 
come out into the open and admit their 
support for compulsory service. We could 
then debate that openly, on its merits, 
and decide whether it is, indeed, an 
‘intolerable idea’ or whether it is a hard 
necessity. We could then go on to ask the 
related and vital questions, such as “Who 
is to be compelled?’ ‘Who by?’ ‘How?’ 
and ‘What effect will it have on those 
who are compelled?’ If, on the other 
hand, the assumption is wrong, and we 
are talking about a genuine voluntary 
service, then a whole different set of 
questions emerges. Until the great debate 
has a clear proposition it will remain a 
muddled and unsatisfactory affair, 
bedevilled by the suspicions outlined 
here. 


Photo: John Miles 


A Mark 3 resident helps produce a 
community newspaper. 


isa 2d Year sold 
Southampton University graduate whose 
home is in Solihull, Birmingham. He 
worked in London for the Church 
Commissioners and the British Council 
before taking up his present post as a 
‘media executive’ with an advertising 
agency in Soho. He tells us that his main 
interests are cycling, walking, writing and 
football. 
Editor 
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The London Marks as | define them, are 
the three residential houses in Putney, 
Tower Hill and Hackney. Although there 
are some differences in their organisation 
and financing, they seem to me to form a 
coherent group with common aims and 
structure. Last year’s closure of a similar 
house in Fitzroy Square in central 
London has brought into focus some of 
the misgivings the wider Movement seems 
to have about Marks. Are they some 
expensive southern aberration, with no 
relevance to the rest of Toc H? Why not 
close them down, save money, and lose 
nothing? While opposition is rarely 
declared so openly, such ignorance and 
indifference is in danger of allowing the 
Marks to bleed to death. In this and a 
future article, | hope to provide some 
accurate information from my own 
experience, and show that, far from being 
an irrelevance, the houses’ work is at the 
very heart of what Toc H is about. 


To declare an obvious interest. I lived at 
Prideaux House (Mark 3, Hackney) for 
two years, and since leaving last year, I’ve 
remained involved in its work. Like most 
potential residents, when I came to the 
house in August 1978 I had not the 
faintest idea what Toc H was, and had 
little knowledge of community or charity 
work. ld been offered a job in Central 
London and, having said that | was free 
to start at any time, I had landed myself 
with having to find in one week 
accommodation in London ~ a place 
where I had no friends or contacts. | 
remember that for the next few days | 
was tearing frantically round London on 
hot and sweaty underground trains, only 
to find an incomprehensible Polish 
landlady who was not expecting me, 
wasn’t sure if she had any rooms, and 
wanted references from employers, 
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landlords, my bank and goodness knows 
who else: apart from about two months 
extortionate rent in advance, Flat huntj 
in the pandemonium of London in 
summer was, I found, far from a joke, 
Eventually, 1 began to work down a list 
of hostels, which I didn’t really fancy 
but at least it would mean a roof oyer my 
head. After finding that most were too 
expensive, too far out of town, didn’t 
take long stays, only took students, or 
women, or evangelists, or down and outs 
I came across a telephone number a 
Hackney, where . . . Yes, they did have a 
free room, and could I come for a chat 
as soon as possible? 


A week later and my first impressions, 
The area’s a dump; it’s too far from work; 
the residents are too young; the house is 
too empty; and what had my stated 
commitment to community work let me 
in for? On the other hand, it’s a pleasant, 
clean house, it’s cheap, and there are 
always people to talk to and things to do. 
In a few months time I’d get the measure 
of the place: the autumn students and 
some people of my own age arrived and I 
began to feel more that this was my 
home. I even found that ‘community 
work’ was not so bad: as long as I didn’t 
refuse jobs too often, and as long as I 
talked and smiled at the people I was 
meant to be helping, I could even find 
myself enjoying it! 


In my two years at the house, I met a lot 
of people I liked, quite a few I didn’t like, 
and more that I grew to like in the end. 
Meeting, talking, working and living with 
the variety of people I found at Prideaux 
House certainly made me more aware of 
my own abilities and deficiencies 
(sometimes to an alarming degree) and 
perhaps more aware that if someone 
else’s particular gifts are not immediately 
Obvious it doesn’t mean they are not 
worth the effort of discovering. 


The point of the story is that firstly, most 
people who come to a Toc H house have 
no great commitment to community 
work, to Toc H, or even to anything; and 
that secondly, the house makes no 
dramatic transformation — it is a subtle, 
gradual, and therefore lasting, process. 


The three houses at Putney, Tower Hill 
and Hackney all strive to achieve 4 
balanced collection of about 30 residents 
who typically include young professional 
people, students, overseas visitors, some 
unemployed, and one or two disabled 
People. Arriving at a stimulating, yet not 
too disruptive mixture is the task of the 
warden, who is assisted by a house team 


of residents and a Management 
Committee of local interested volunteers. 
It is nearly always an impossible task, but 
the idea is that each house is a family, not 
an institution. 


(Before attempting a brief run down of 
each house, I should mention The 
Brothers’ House in Kennington (Mark 13). 
This is a well run house for older 
residents, financed and organised as a 
Toc H Mark, but its work lies outside my 
present brief. It should also be said that 
Talbot House is partly financed by the 
Wakefield Trust, and enjoys a degree of 
autonomy not shared by the other 
houses.) 


Talbot House, Trinity Square 

Talbot House, overlooking the Tower of 
London, All Hallows and the Royal Mint, 
is a quite amazing structure which needs 
to be seen to be believed. It includes a 
maze of dark, twisting corridors snaking 
their way between subterranean offices, 
Victorian studies, a roof garden and even 
a genuine Roman wall. The house is 
proud of its work with the local inner 
city Bangladeshi community of Brick 
Lane, and its concern for local mentally 
handicapped people. Last year, the 
London Weekend Project Group was set 
up from Talbot House, in order to 
co-ordinate work projects for Marks 
residents, Branch members and friends. 
So far there have been a number of 
successful weekends spent on 
conservation work for a city farm, or 
decorating projects, and on a survey of 
facilities for the disabled in shopping 
areas. 


Mark 20, Putney 

Mark 20 is a big old house in a pleasant 
suburb in SW London. There is a modern 
wing built with British Council money 
and a secluded garden with its own tennis 
court. There is always a large quota of 
overseas students, who, if they are at first 
reluctant to stay in a hostel, are usually 
more reluctant to leave. The residents’ 
house team assists the honorary warden 
in organising a variety of projects, most 
of them at the request of local people in 
need of specific help. 


Mark 3, Hackney 
Prideaux House is a purpose built, 
modern house in an area of London 
which is top of most leagues of social 
deprivation. In spite of being sited 
Opposite a fine old church and next to 
the massive Victoria Park, there is 4 
difficulty in attracting residents to this 
Particular corner of London. The 
composition of the house reflects the area 
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— there are more very young, more 
unemployed, more ‘deprived’ people here 
than at either Talbot House or Mark 20. 
The ground floor of the house is used as a 
community centre for South Hackney, 
and is used by a play group, an old 
people’s lunch club, the local residents’ 
association and numerous local groups. 
The house’s work in the community 
includes a Christmas Day dinner for those 
in need of company, and the annual ‘Feet 
Fete’, a friendly village festival on the 
local common. 


If I have so far laid an emphasis on what 
is loosely called ‘community work’ it 
is because this is a tempting, and easy 
measure of the success of the London 
Marks. But it is a mistake to judge them 
by the number of windows cleaned and 
gardens weeded, however worthwhile the 
work. Their real concern is the intangible 
development of residents in social, 
emotional and spiritual terms. The aim is 
to provide a meeting place for many 
different backgrounds, cultures and 
classes. Then, by the everyday process of 
living with people who may often seem 
strange and uncomfortable, each resident 
will learn better what makes the other 
fellow tick. By providing a common aim 
- however 
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Playgroup at Mark 3 
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Busy in the Talbot House Kitchen. 
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people to communicate, to understand 
and to live together in peace. I would 
suggest that this is very close to the 
original spirit of the first Talbot House in 
Poperinge. 


There are not many places where Toc H’s 
fundamental concerns are being tested and 
explored as consistently as they are in the 
London Marks. They may not be doing it 
perfectly, but the effort is being made. 
Surely that is enough. 

To be continued 


We will Remember... 


In April 
Henry Hayward (Orpington) 


In May 

Rosa M D Anderson (Edinburgh Seventy 
Five) 

Barbara E John (Cottingham) 

Elsie L Kemp ‘Kempy’ (Sudbury) 
Frederick Mosley (Potters Bar & Little 
Heath) 

Harry Robinson (Kendal) 

William E Smedley (Cheltenham) 
Leonard H Trelease (Cromwell District) 


In June 

Peter Evans (New Addington) 

Stanley E Francis (Llandrindod Wells) 
Frederick W Hines (Leeds) 

Frederick’ R Lloyd ‘Yorky’ (Crawley) 
B Stanley Marriott (North Nottingham) 
Frederick L Miller (Ramsgate & 
Newington) 

Richard J ‘Dick’ Brown (Chard) 

A ‘Bert’ Pearson (Worcester) 

E Stanley Price (Thurrock) 

Lena Selves (Dover) 


In July 

Oscar C ‘Bright’ Adams (South East Kent 
District) 

Edward W S ‘Guss’ Ball (Wessex District) 
William ‘Bill’ Barwise (Stourport) 

V M ‘Vic’ Bluett (Worcester) 

Ethel M Buchanan (Southill) 

Leon G Chandler (Bakewell) 

John Cowley (Cheltenham) 

Andrew Findlay (Denny) 

Hilda Groome (Rushden Afternoon) 
Noel A Harris (Rhiwbina) 

Mabel Hitchcock (Northampton) 
Charles Knighton (Wootton Bassett) 
Jean A Lewis (Rushden Afternoon) 
Sidney C Nightingale (Uxbridge) 

Edna M Nolan (Ealing) 

Laurence E Perkins (Scarborough) 

John H Roberts (Mold) 

Vera Spragg (Newport I O W) 


In August 

Col Geoffrey Anderton OBE MB BS 
(East Sussex District) 

Elsa Howarth (Southdown District) 
Geoffrey E Lambert (Edgbaston) 
Hilda Mellor (Melton Mowbray) 

A Lancelot Wrigley (Mark VII) 


ie 
On 15 July 1981, after a valiant fight 
against the effects of a stroke suffered the 
previous November, lain Fraser died, and 
Toc H lost one of its most gifted leaders. 
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Iain joined the Toc H staff in 1934 and 
worked mainly in Scotland and Lakeland. 
For many, he was the thinker and writer 
who guided and inspired them as they 
sought to apply the principles he ang 
they believed in. It was in that role I first 
knew him. I had the good fortune to 
discover Toc H in the Northern Area, 
where Charles Young was on the staff, 
and Iain was in Lakeland. Those two 
men, who had complementary gifts, 
showed me the high purposes of God 
expressed through Toc H and the 
Movement’s relevance for the whole of 
ety. 

y lain had a deservedly high 
reputation as a writer, but he was at his 
best in a group, helping people to 
discover for themselves, out of their own 
experience, the purpose and meaning of 
life which, he always insisted, would be 
found only in a community of persons. 
This, for him, was the relevance of Toc 
H: to provide the nucleus of the 
community. But Iain as writer and 
thinker is not the full picture. He was a 
delightful companion, walking the fells 
during Langdale Week, or, over a quiet 
drink in the evening, recounting stories 
from his time in Newfoundland and 
Canada, or discussing the poetry of 
R S Thomas, Edwin Muir and Michael 
Roberts, for whom, he had, I think, a 
particular affinity. His belief in the 
creative nature and transforming 
influence of friendship was strong. Jesus’ 
statement, ‘Henceforth, T call you, not 
servants, but friends’, is, said lain, the 
heart of the Christian revolution. Few 
people give of their best as ‘servants’, but 
as friends they will give their all. 
Certainly, Iain’s own friendship was of 
that calibre. 

lain had a deep conviction about 
the spiritual nature of man and the 
ultimate purpose of life. With his clear 
vision and penetrating mind, he was 
impatient of easy solutions and utopian 
programmes which ignored the human 
reality. He could be somewhat caustic in 
debate, especially when faced with what 
he thought was a deliberate attempt to 
confuse the argument, or to defend an 
indefensible partisan position. But there 
was never any malice, and he would go to 
great lengths to explain his views to those 
genuinely seeking to understand. 
Moreover, it was not only in the realm of 
ideas that people turned to him. Many 
sought his counsel, and with 
compassionate understanding he would 
seek to clarify the issues, and so enable 
people to make their own decisions. That 
was the kind of man he was. A private 
man, who did not wear his heart on his 
sleeve, of great kindness and integrity, he 


would not encroach on others’ Privacy or 7 ' 


infringe their integrity, and he would 
never allow anyone to become dependent 
upon him. This was sometimes misunder. 
stood, I think, but it arose from his clear 
view of the importance of the 
individuality of each person and their 
absolute right to be themselves, and not 
a carbon copy of someone else, least of 
all him! 

His talks to the 1965 Bangor 
Summer School, later published as ‘Our 
Contemporary World’ was one of many 
attempts to relate the unchanging 
principles of Toc H to a society very 
different from that in which they had 
first been applied. In the introduction 
to that study booklet, he wrote, ‘The 
talks . . . were seeking out points at the 
frontier where a practical witness might 
begin to the true nature of man in 
society: this, the writer believes, is one 
of Toc H's primary tasks’. That is why he 
insisted time and again that the role of 
Toc H was to be found beyond the 
existing membership. Yet, he also insisted 
that it was that same membership which 
provided the base from which we moved 
out. I can remember him, having stayed 
overnight with us after a London 
meeting, being concerned to get a train 
which would enable him to get home in 
time to attend a District gathering, which 
for him was as important, perhaps more 
so, than any policy meeting. 

lain believed in people and in 
their innate capacity for growth, and 
their ability to build and sustain a society 
in which the life fulfilling processes 
would be as important as meeting our 
survival needs. We most fittingly honour 
his memory when we continue his work. 
‘For us’, lain wrote, ‘this is the heart of 
the problem, how to restore and apply to 
the common purposes of every day some 
genuine mode of belief based on the 
necessities of our time’. That is still the 
task. 

lain Fraser’s influence will live on 
in his writings and in the lives of those he 
inspired. Many of us will miss his 
companionship, and the warmth of his 
friendship. Our love and prayers are with 
Betty , whose loss is so much the greater. 

TG 


Note: A Thanksgiving Service for the life 
and work of Iain Fraser will be held in 
The Priory Church, Lancaster, at 3.30 pm 
on Wednesday 7 October. 


Bright Adams (SE Kent District) died 
suddenly on 5 July. We hope to carry an 
appreciation of this well known and 
much loved man in a later issue. 


We give thanks for their lives | 
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Lack of space has compelled us to hold 
over some obituary notices received. We 
hope to include these in future issues. 

— Editor 


‘Utopia 


Creating a better world is part of our 
Toc H task. One becomes acutely aware 
of this in South Africa, where working 
for a better life for the underprivileged 
poses a constant challenge. 


My first visit to Soweto was to attend a 
leadership course on ‘food gardening’, a 
community involvement project we were 
encouraging at our Meadowlands centre. 
We were aiming to teach a method of 
vegetable growing which could provide 
food for a family of four from a plot of 
land the size of a door and using up all 
degradable household refuse. 


I was one of two white people among 
several black community leaders. We 
enjoyed the whole course but meal times, 
especially, gave us an opportunity to get 
to know each other. During one such 
conversation my companions were visibly 
fascinated to hear that I had visited 
America. Black South Africans look to 
America as an example of the successfully 
integrated society they hope for in their 
own country. Though I had no wish to 
disillusion them, I could not erase from 
my memory the poverty of down town 
New York or the racial prejudice which 
still exists there. This surprised them and 
our discussion moved to prejudice in 
other countries, particularly the 
intricacies of the class system in England 
and of the caste system in India. My 
colleagues seemed quite unaware of all 
this — mainly because of their almost 
complete lack of contact with the outside 
world. 


This conversation was still fresh in my 
mind when we left to tour Soweto. I was 
shown places of interest in the township 
but of particular pride was a special part 


Margaret (nee 
Lebish) 
graduated at 
Manchester 
University ten 
years ago and 
went on to 
qualify as a 
SRN at St 
George’s 
Hospital in 
London. Toc H captured her when she 
went to Newhaven, Connecticut as a 
Clayton volunteer. She served on the 


Toc H staff in Southern Africa from 
1977-1979 and spent part of that time 
helping to establish the hospice 
movement in Johannesburg. In the 
intervals of raising a young family, 
Margaret pursues her special interests in 
leadership training, the needs of 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children and the problems of a multi- 
racial society. This is the first of a series 
of pieces that have sprung mainly from 
Margaret's experience of Toc H in 
Southern Africa. — Editor 
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of Soweto where you lived if you had 
made it’ and been successful. Here the 
houses were similar to those found in any 
white suberb; here the wealthy lived apart 
from the ‘little concrete boxes’ of the rest 
of Soweto. My obvious disappointment 
puzzled my colleagues. Yet to me, here 
was the beginning of yet another system, 
a class system based not on colour but on 
wealth and the prestige associated with it. 
Had nothing been learnt from the past? 
My idealism was tinged with bitter 
disappointment . . . What I would have 
liked to have seen and heard of in Soweto 
was one person who had used his wealth 
to create better conditions for his 
brothers 


When Alan Paton was interviewed 
recently on TV, he commented that, in 
some respects, we British were 
responsible for creating the current South 
African situation. By defeating the 
Afrikaaner in the Boer War, we had made 
him feel an outsider in his own country. 
Also many white people there bear a 
personal sense of sharing ‘collective guilt’ 
for decisions taken in the past, the 
consequences of which they are having to 
live with now. 


I had thought that ‘fair thinking’ and 
‘bridge building’ ought to be the main 
thrust of Toc H work in South Africa. 
That day, my view changed somewhat. 


For are we not, wherever we are, facing 
the same battle whatever label we give it 
— the battle of good against evil, 
whatever form evil takes? Something is 
missing if the result of the battle only 
replaces one system with another, for 
who knows what system belongs to 
Utopia? 


‘To witness humbly’ began to take on a 
deeper significance for me on that day in 
Soweto. For Christ described the ideal 
society of the Kingdom of God and laid 
down guide lines for its creation. He lived 
in an age when Jews were oppressed by 
Romans but the change he recommended 
was not the overthrow of the system. 
Rather the Jewish people themselves had 
to change and learn to live in loving 
relationship with each other and thus set 
an example to their Roman oppressors. In 
this view, the individual is important and 
society is built round his dignity and 
needs. As the individual changes, the 
kingdom is created. 


From that day onwards my faith and 
conviction grew, no longer motivated by 
guilt but by a vision. Yet how to put it 
into practice? | found my key in a theory 
of need and social change based on a 
Christian approach. In my next article I'd 
like to share some thoughts with you on 
the need for ‘punching care with prayer’ 
in order to build ‘Utopia’! 


Apologies 
to BAOR! 


On the back page of the Annual 
Report, we mistakenly printed last 
year’s BAOR note. The correct list as 
at 1 August 1981 is as follows: 
Commissioner: G A Francis 
Berlin (and Deputy 
Commissioner): 


A Laing 
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“a 
eee Sy ES Milian Kavnoc Hacnital in 
Sunshine and Bingo raised £269 to buy a bed at the new Miiton Keynes “oie le 
the name of Bletchley Joint Branch. Bingo we know — but sunshine: Two of 
Bletchley’s founder members some years ago introduced the idea of sais bags 
into which people would drop {4p each time the sun shone. On this occasion, the bags 


collected £100. 


~ 


J Conibeere 

Mrs S E Turnbull 
F Mason 

H A Peyton-Bruhl 


Munster: 
Paderborn: 
Verden: 
Wolfenbuttel: 


Please 
Note 


World Chain of Light 
1981 


The World Chain of Light will this 
year be starting from ‘The Poachers’ 
Den’ (see Point Three February 1981) 
at 9 pm on 11 December. The Den is a 
new residential centre which has beem 
developed by the Mid-Eastern Region 
within the former meeting place of 
West Pinchbeck Joint Branch. It offers! 
residential accommodation for up to! 
16 people and it will be used not only | 
by Toc H parties but also by schools 
and youth groups and many other 
kinds of parties as its pattern of use }j 
develops during next year. It is hoped } 
; that it will be a very useful resource 
for the whole community. 


The Vigil will be maintained there for 

the whole of the 24 hours and there fi 

will be a residential party that | 
i weekend for those who would like}! 
to share in it. The Vigil will commence 
and end with a service which other |) 
members will be invited to attend and | 
it is hoped that local members will be | 
able to share in the mainienance of 
the Vigil. 


If you would like to be a member of |! 
| the residential party for that weekend 
| please write now to The Revd Crispin 
| White, 68 Thorpe Park Road,}| 

Peterborough PE3 6LJ stating your 

interest. Places on the weekend will 
4 not be allotted on a first come first 

served basis but will] be by selection on 
the basis of obtaining as widely 
; representative a group as possible and 
so confirmation will be sent to 
successful applicants as soon as 
possible. The cost of the weekend, full 
board, will be £10 and it will be self 
catering. There will be a maximum of 
14 places. 


Talbot House, 
Poperinge 
-Revised Charges 


As from 1 January 1982, the charges 
for overnight stays will be: 
300 Belgian francs per night 
for periods of one or two 
nights; 
250 Belgian francs per night 
for stays of three nights and 


over. 

These charges cover overnight sleeping 
accommodation and the use of self 
catering facilities. 


Open Forum 


itself, 1 feel this kind of work has the 
advantage of unifying and using the skills 
of the whole of the Movement. The 
‘establishment’ can be used, perhaps, to 
finance the project, certainly to negotiate 
with a Housing Association, the local 


‘Lydia Eva’ 


Members from one of our Branches 
recently visited St Catherine's Dock, close 
to Tower Hill, to see the Lydia Ee = 
named after a member of Gorleston 
Women’s Branch! 

Lydia Eva was the last survivor of 
the great fleet of steam herring drifters 
which sailed from the port of Gt 
Yarmouth, up to the 1939/45 War. She 
was built at King’s Lynn in 1930, joining 
the Eastick Fleet, and was launched in 
July 1930 by me, the daughter of the 
fleet owner. 

It did great service during World 
War II with the Navy, then through the 
generosity of Sir Cyril Kleinwort she was 
purchased by the Maritime Trust, 
restored and preserved as a floating 
museum. 

On Thursday 29 May 1975, I had 
great pleasure in attending the ceremony 
which was carried out by Sir Cyril 
Kleinwort on the South Quay, Gt 
Yarmouth. Then in 1978 it was decided 
that Lydia Eva should be transferred to 
St Catherine’s Dock where she would be 
better preserved. On 11! August 1978 
she sailed from her home port of Gt 
Yarmouth, leading the ‘call ships’ down 
the river and out to sea, — a grand ship 
looking as good as she did the first time 
she sailed as a herring drifter. 


Lydia Eva Cox 
Gorleston, Norfolk 


Community Houses 


I worked as the LTV at Talbot House in 
1977/78, and will always be grateful to 
Toc H for the push it gave me in my life, 
but I have been concerned about the 
(understandable) difficulty it has had in 
tackling social issues. Although project 
work — my initial contact with Toc H — 
is undeniably exciting and very useful, it 
is a shame it cannot be extended to 
deeper and more long lasting issues. 

I feel there is great scope for the 
development of ‘community houses’ or 
similar ‘residential establishments; for 
instance, mental handicap is a field 
covered by social projects, but mental 
illness is numerically a much greater 
problem. So what about establishing 
smal] houses (taking about six or eight 
people), which would be run as Toc H 
communities and act as bases, perhaps, 
for some ‘young Toc H people’ (for 
want of a better phrase) and some people 
recovering from psychiatric illness? This 
is an idea which has been used elsewhere 
in the country. 

As well as being a good cause in 


Social Services etc, for support; the 
Branches can provide expertise in 
administering and rehabilitating the 


property and in being a constant, long 
standing practical support; the young 
occupants will be stretched to the full, 
and amply rewarded, by living in a caring 
community helping with the development 
of their fellow residents. 

I naturally think of mental health 
projects because it is an area of work I am 
peripherally involved in. But I am sure 
there are many other possibilities, also 
involving the whole of the Toc H 
membership. 


Paul Burn-Murdoch 
London 


Toc H ‘Honours List’ 


I was glad to read George Davis’ letter in 
your August issue. 

I would like to mention, too, the 
very active interest taken in Toc H by our 
Patron who, as Duchess of York, then as 
Queen and now as Queen Mother, has 
visited not a few Branches for informal 
meetings over a cup of tea. 

There are a great many letters 
written to people in high places, some 
from cranks but some from those in 
distress. During the war especially, we 
were often asked by our Patron to visit 
the writers to try to bring friendly 
comfort to them. Once when she visited 
ihe Toc H Services Club for married 
couples in London, she asked me to 
thank our members for their visits and 
help — and went on to ask if they noticed 
how much more distressed the writers 
had been lately — I had thought 
mistakenly that she would have had little 
lime to read the many letters sent to her. 

Those of us who are older will 
remember the active personal service 
given by the first Patron, then Prince of 
Wales and later Duke of Windsor. 

These are not just names at the 
head of our notepaper and it would 
indeed be graceless of us to forget it... 


Phyllis W Wolfe 
London 


Are we pulling our weight? 


Toc H has existed for some 65 years, As a 
member of over 30 years standing, I’m 
sure that it will continue to live as long as 
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the ; 3 
numerical, financial and otherwise, that 


as a Movement we naturally have to meet. 
However, that is not to say that as 
members who value membership highly 
we should just sit back and do little about 
giving others in our community the 
opportunity to share the infection that 
we have been privileged to experience. 
This in most cases has been a great 
adventure and thousands have passed 
through to other avenues richer for 
having known Toc H, if only for a 
relatively short period of time. 

In my opinion it is you and me 
— the ordinary Branch members who can 
motivate extension. Are we prepared to 
have a go? To invite a few people into 
our homes to have a chat, discuss a local 
need, experiment and see what happens? 
Toc H staff are always there to assist but 
it has been proved again and again that 
for a group to succeed it is necessary for a 
key person or persons to be part of that 
fellowship, and that means you and me. 

Many members change homes 
from time to time and move to new areas 
away from their original Toc H Branches. 
Do they just become lapsed members, or 
are they willing to grasp the ideal 
opportunity that the move presents and 
have a go? 

May I suggest that you think 
seriously about this matter and make 
contact with your District, or full time 
member of staff? Act now for if only 100 
members took the initiative with groups 
of say six people, 600 new members 
could emerge to pass on the experience 
we feel so worthwhile. 


Edgar Stickley 
Kidderminster 


The Way Forward 


There are differences of view as to 
whether we should declare that Toc H is a 
‘Christian’ or a ‘Christianising’ Movement, 
as it was often called, but all agree that 
the Movement is about building the 
Kingdom of God in the wills of men. | 
wonder if we always realise the 
Significance of that last phrase ‘in the 
wills of men’, — how it clarifies the 
nature of the Kingdom of God and points 
to our role in its building. Jesus said, ‘the 
Kingdom of God is within you’; 1 see this 
as showing our own need to embrace the 
Kingdom. Archbishop William Temple — 
that great friend of Toc H in its earlier 
years — said that the Kingdom of God 
was the acknowledged sphere of God’s 
influence; that statement has enabled me 
to understand how we can work for the 
widening, building of the Kingdom. 


inions expressed in these columns (including an 
butor and not necessarily those of the Toc 
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need exists, despite all the crises, 


HM 


pey thoughts were sparked off 
considering the following passa 
H Per ge 
i Leslie Newbigin, former bishop in the 
BIA h peu India and quoted in the 
e Reading Fellowshi 
19 July g wship notes on 
The question to be asked about every 
congregation is not: How big is it? It is: 
What difference is it making to that bit of 
the world in which it is placed? Is it 
actually functioning as first fruit, sign 
and instrument of God's new creation for 
that bit of the world? 
It seems to me that Leslie Newbigin’s 
question is very relevant to every Branch 
of Toc H. Here is a Practical, manageable 
down-to-earth challenge which can 
hearten us and help us to disown 
discouragement. 


when 


Rudolf Loewy 
Harrow 


Financial Policy 


After a lifetime of wrestling with the 

problem of giving within the Church of 

England, I come up with the following 

conclusions: 

ile Endowments, I came to see, were 
a very mixed blessing. Reliance on 
them was, and is, spiritually 
withering. Four. years in the 
disendowed Church in Wales 
showed me that new life came 
from self dependence. First the 
Kingdom then the provision for 
its achievement is the principle. 
Dare we say ‘We'll use all our 
endowments for the extension of 
Toc H and challenge the body of 
the membership to support itself? 

2 If so, the membership must be 
presented with the annual amount 
it must find. In my last church, 
I taught that each worshipper’s 
seat in church each Sunday cost 


y editorial comment) are those of the 


x pence and that that was 
payment for something received, 
ie roof, warmth, furnishings etc; 
over and above that came the 
giving. Each member had his 
envelope and number and each 
quarter a list was shown in church 
giving the amount contributed by 
each envelope. Only one man 
knew the identities of the givers. 
J Pictures and accounts of 
extension work were displayed, 
{the splendid article on 
Pannikampatti in July’s Point 
Three is just what I mean) and 
also the amount that we ourselves 
had put into that project. Thus we 
felt we had a finger in the pie. 


4. We went in for covenanting on a 


larger scale and it was a big job for 
our Treasurer. However, consider 
how little red tape there is. You 
are allowed to covenant even 
though there is no check on your 
honesty, merely your own 
promise to put so much in the 
plate each Sunday. Only four 

years are involved and if you did 

crash financially I think a 

sympathetic view would be taken. 

Government is really handing us 

out cash on a plate. Anyone who 

doesn’t grasp it is naive! 

The £100 loan scheme has been 

operated for some years by USPG 

(15 Tufton Street, W1P 3QQ) and 

is called ‘Festina’. 

6. ‘Launch out into the deep’ is what 
the spirit says to me. ‘Take your 
foot off the bottom and I'll see 
that you swim, even if you do 
swallow a pint to start with.’ 

So put me down for a forthright 
challenge to the membership for its 
giving. 

Revd Canon H C M Potts 

Gloucester 


wi 


Members 


of the Cuddesdon House party at this year’s International Weekend. 
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As those working full time in ‘the caring 
professions’ undertake longer and longer 
periods of training, those of us who have 
only our energy and our goodwill to offer 
suffer increasingly from feelings of 
inadequacy. A valuable antidote to such 
feelings is provided by the story of the 
first Cheshire Home, which is told in this 
book. Leonard Cheshire started providing 
accommodation for disabled people 
because he felt a clear and unmistakable 
call to do so, despite the fact that he had 
absolutely no relevant training or 
experience. He and his fellow residents at 
Le Court had to learn what needed to be 
done through living together and getting 
on with the job. 

Obviously this is not the ideal way 
to start a project of this kind. They felt, 
in particular, the lack of a trained nurse 
during that first chaotic year. But this 
unorthodox start had one priceless 
advantage. It forced Cheshire and his 
guests to concentrate on the most 
essential thing of all — their relationships 
one with another. ‘Being thrown together 
as we were at Le Court,’ he writes, and 
faced with possible collapse if we did not 
each contribute whatever we could, we 
acquired a kind of togetherness, and 
discovered in ourselves certain strengths 
and abilities which we had not known 
we possessed.’ This, in turn, taught 
Cheshire the most important lesson of 
all about the fundamental needs of 
disabled people. Like all human beings, 
‘they wanted to feel useful and needed, 
to find a purpose and a challenge to their 
lives, to have sufficient independence 
and opportunity to lead a life of their 
own choosing. Above all, I found they 
wanted to be givers to society, not just 
receivers.’ 

Such insights no longer sound as 
radical or as liberating as they once were. 
Indeed, in this International Year, we all 
at least pay lip-service to the desire of 
disabled people to lead independent lives. 
Cheshire is surely right, however, to 


point out that in talking in this way 


The Hidden World 
by Leonard Cheshire 


Collins £7.95 


about independence we are in danger ‘of 
confusing the means for the end... By 
sharing a common humanity we are all 
interdependent, so much so that to hold 
out independence as an absolute goal is 
to contradict men’s essential nature’. 

The Hidden World contains auto- 
biographical passages but it is not an 
autobiography in the normal sense of the 
word. It is rather a collection of wise and 
humane reflections based directly on over 
30 years experience of living and working 
with disabled people. They include much 
that we in Toc H need to hear. 

He writes, for instance, about 
change as a continuing and essential fact 
of human life because ‘Man is an integral 
part of the evolutionary processes of the 
entire creation’. Any project, any facility 
that is designed to meet human need will 
need constantly to be rethought and 
updated if it is to continue to respond to 
an ever changing society. Too often we 
view change with suspicion and hostility 
but we need to remember ‘that the world 
and society, just as every single 
individual, are still in a state of becoming, 
of striving towards ultimate perfection. ’. 

This leads him to a passage in 
which he seems to be speaking quite 
directly to our present condition as a 
Movement. ‘ believe, he says, ‘that a 
charitable organisation, like a religious 
one, gains a great advantage when it has 
slightly less money than it would like to 
have, and is at a disadvantage when it has 
more than it really needs . . . History 
shows how even the religious orders, 
indeed even the Church herself, have lost 
something of their essential spirit and 
drive when they have become wealthy.’ 
He goes on to stress that while money 
may be a worry it is very far from being 
the greatest problem or the most 
important requirement. ‘Once you have 
the right people, even if only two or three 
to begin with, everything else including 
the money will follow. But not 
necessarily the other way round.’ 

That seems to me a profound 
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A meeting with Prince Charles and Lady 
Diana was the high spot of a day to 
remember for Toc H member Reg Smith. 
it was at a Buckingham Palace garden 
party in July that he met the Prince and 
Princess. Reg’s disability has not 
prevented him from making sponsored 
swims to help raise funds for the annual 
childrens camps and outings organised 
by Springfield District. 

A e i o A R g 
contribution to our current debate on the 
use of our resources. Money is secondary. 
The first and overriding requirement is 
personal commitment. Elsewhere 
Cheshire writes: ‘Some people have sound 
and well thought out ideas but appear to 
be floating them in the hope of attracting 
the necessary money. Others have ideas 
that appear less convincing on a first 
hearing but are clearly determined to put 
them into practice, money or no money. 
It is to the latter that I normally pay 
more attention, for I know that given the 
personal commitment the rest will 
follow’. The world wide spread of 
Cheshire Homes is evidence of that. And 
there is ample evidence, too, not only in 
the history of Toc H but in the life of 
Toc H today. If you don’t believe me pay 
a visit to Clayton House, Crawley, to 
mention only the most ambitious current 
example. Given personal commitment the 
rest will follow. That is the profound 
truth to which we must cling as the 
resources debate continues. 


KPB 


When darkness reigned 


spreadeagled upon beloved earth 


dircrew 
Memorial 


by Keith Rea 


(Dedicated to Leonard Cheshire) 


he prayed into the bomb purpled night 
before walking toward the shadow — 
obliterating the stars. 


In twilight aftermath 

embracing suffering, smothering pain 
he prayed with deeds of love 

walking boldly toward the shadow — 
mounting the heavens. 


Welcome 


following Branches elected new 


Beaters during June/July/August. 

ee South Staffs and Wulfrun District 

3 — Anstey (w), Bournemouth and 

y Christchurch (j), Bradford Youth 
Action (j) Group, Sheffield (j), 
Swannington (w) 

3 — Belfairs (w), Cleveland District, 


Cromer (w), Kendal (j), Pwltheli (j) 
Stopsley (w) 

Bakewell (j), Blackpool (w), 
Brighton (w), Colne-Orwell District, 
Edenbridge (j), Exmouth (m), 
Graeme (m), Green Street Green 
(m), Hoveton & Wroxham (m), 
Hunstanton (m) Group, 
Hunstanton (w), Looe (m), 
Loughborough (j), Medway & 
Sheppey District, North Bucks with 
Oxford District, Netherton (m), 
Salcombe (j), Southampton District 
Sutton (Birmingham) (j), Tonbridge 
(w), Tower Hill (j), Treforest (m), 
Watford (w) 


A warm welcome to 55 new members 


Mrs Fleur 
Farrington 
joined Keith 
Rea in the 
International 
jie Department in 
DA a October last. 
For many years Fleur worked 
in the field of education as a lecturer 
in Nutrition and Hygiene, and Head of 
Department of Home Economics. A 
qualified demonstrator, judge and 
lecturer on flower arrangements, Fleur 
has freelanced as a flower arranger and 
florist and as a promotions designer 
with a PR company. She was 
employed in the international section 
of a management consultancy,, before 
joining us last year. 
A keen gardener, Fleur is also 
interested in the theatre, music, and 
paintings. 


Mrs Eleanor Harper is one of some 60 
People grateful for the jigsaw library 
(1,300 jigsaws in present stock!) run by 
Bournemouth and Christchurch Branch 
for the disabled, the handicapped and the 
lonely. The demand for the library's 
Service is growing and more helpers are 
Still being recruited. 


JOYE 


(From Toc H Journal October 1931) 


Toc H and the National Crisis 


The events of the last few weeks have 
rather taken our breath away. We are still 
a trifle dazed and have hardly got beyond 
the stage of feeling our pockets and 
wondering how much more we have got 
to pay. But every day it is becoming 
clearer that success in facing our national 
emergency will depend in the last resort 
not on financial measures alone, but on 
the spirit of the people. 


The winter is going to be a difficult one. 
It will press hard on the spirits of all, it 
will press hardest on those who because 
they are sick or out of work or 
youngsters with leisure hours to be spent 
either in idleness or in constructive 
training, will feel most acutely the cutting 
down of the public social services. It will 
make all the difference to England this 
winter whether its citizens spend their 
time with downcast eyes, turning their 
coppers in their pockets and gloomily 
wishing that they were shillings, or look 


up and out on their fellow men with eyes 
that have not lost their humour and can 
pass it on, and with ears keen to catch the 
whisper of a need that wants meeting. 


In this situation Toc H can surely play a 
real part. The spirit it claims is precisely 
what the nation needs, and the greatness 
of its claim is the measure of its 
responsibility. Where cheerfulness is 
needed, Toc H must supply it, however 
hard that may be for some of us to do; 
where service is needed that boys may 
grow straight for the more hopeful 
morrow, or that the sick or lonely may 
receive the boon of friendship, Toc H 
must be ready. There will be much need 
for overtime in voluntary service this 
winter. 


It is not possible now, when the October 
Journal goes to press, to foresee or try to 
state in detail where and in what way the 
needs will come to each unit and member 
of the Family. But come they will to each 
and all of us, in one way or another. 
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This new, larger knot, single symbol 
tie 


3 


P 


is now available in maroon, 
green, navy blue or black — all at 


£3.50 (post free). 


We still have stocks of our other 
priced at: £3.50 (multiple 
symbol); £2.50 (striped); and £4.50 
{lamp symbol) 


ties, 


Order now from: 


Toc H Publications Department, 1 Forest Close, 


Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 
Please enclose remittance with order 
BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 


From (Name) 


Address 


Small Ads 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
Which is the 23rd of the preceding month, The 
charge is 5p a word (minimum 50p) to Point 


Three Magazine. Rates of display, 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, 


Wendover. Telephone: 0296 623911. 


Folkestone. We offer you that comfort and 
service you deserve for your holiday. 
Comfortable rooms fully centrally heated, good 
home cooking and good fellowship — we're 
Toc H members of course. Groups, retreats, 
seminars, parties of ten of more at special rates. 
Brochure and terms on request. Lil Adams, 
Claremont Private Hotel, Claremont Road, 
Folkestone, Kent. Tel: Folkestone 
(0303) 54897. 


Bruges, Belgium. Hote! 

Jacobs, (established 50 

years) welcomes Toc H 

parties and individual 

visitors to this lovely old 

l city within casy reach of 

other famous cities of art, 

and of the coast. Comfort- 

able, modernised hotel. 

Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 

Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 

Mr Jules Lietacrt, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, 

Bruges, 8000. Telephone: 010-32-50 
3398 31/32. 
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Christian Singles Holidays/Housepartics/Tours 
Switzerland, Devon, Scotland, Sussex, 
Friendship contacts. Group activities. 
Nationwide. Christian Friendship Fellowship, 
Dept/B23, Edenthorpe, Doncaster. (sac). 


North Buckinghamshire. For properties in the 
area between £10,000 and £30,000. please 
contact Bonner & Son, Chartered Surveyors, 
12 Market Squarc, Buckingham. 

Telephone: 028 02 2301. 


Weymouth — Bed, breakfast and evening meal. 
Open all year including Christmas. Winter 
weckend breaks from £14.50. Weeks from £44, 
Bar, free parking. Coach parties and children 
welcome. Mrs J Cole, Kirtleton House, 21 
Kirtleton Avenue, Weymouth. Telephone: 
0305 785296. 


Flying from/to Gatwick? First class overnight 
accommodation available, Clayton House 
Toc li Residential Centre, 49 Brighton Read, 
Crawley. Parking places for long/short periods. 
Courtesy car available. (Tel: Crawley 
(0293) 513018). 


Conwy, dinner and B & B. Weekends, mid-week 
bookings, ideal for walking, touring, near sea 
and mountains. Terms £50 per week. Dorcen 
and Bill Baxter, Llys Gwilym Guest House, 
3 Mountain Road, Cadnant Park, Conwy, 
N Wales. Telephone: 049 263 2351. 


Raise funds quickly, casily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD1 3HE. 
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